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Bnef History 
of the 
First Parish Church in Plymouth 


TODAY’S CHURCH 


‘Topay’s Church of the First Parish adheres to the unfettered 
faith of the Pilgrims both in freedom from creed and in the simple 
ritual of its worship services. 


There is no theological test of any kind, and all persons 
who in sincerity wish to join the Church are welcome. The govern- 
ment and affairs of the Church are in the hands of the members 
of the Parish. 


The Church has related activities, including a Sunday School, 
a Youth Group, a Women’s Alliance, and the Elizabeth Lombard 
Club. There is also sponsorship of various educational projects 
for the community at large. 


Our aim is to maintain and preserve a free and fearless 
Church, seeking truth wherever it may be found, and striving for an 
interpretation of religion that shall be in harmony with modern 
knowledge, and will satisfy the spiritual and intellectual cravings 
of today’s people. 


The belief and character of the Church is epitomized in John 
Robinson’s farewell admonition to the Pilgrims, which is duly 
inscribed in the sanctuary: 


“The Lord hath more truth and light 
yet to break forth out of his holy word”’ 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


The First Church in Plymouth traces its origin to the group of 
dissenters from the Church of England who met together and in 
secret in the Manor House of William Brewster in Scrooby, in 
Nottinghamshire, England. There, in 1606, they “joyned them- 
selves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a church estate...” The 
covenant to which they subscribed, and which is still used in our 
services today, is as follows: 


“We, the Lord’s free people, have joyned ourselves into a 
church estate, in the fellowship of the gospell, to walke in 
all his wayes, made known, or to be made known, according 
to our best endeavours, whatsoever it should cost us, the 
Lord assisting us.” 


The persecution by the English authorities of religious separa- 
tists continued unabated, with the result that the Scrooby congre- 
gation fled England and settled in Amsterdam in 1608. Finding 
there two other refugee English congregations embroiled in 
controversy, the Scrooby congregation, under the leadership of its 
pastor, John Robinson, removed to Leyden, where its people 
enjoyed tolerance and the opportunity to work out some of their 
ideas and practices in accordance with their religious views. 


Later, having concluded that they should seek a permanent 
home in the New World as an English colony, plans were made, 
and in 1620 part of the Leyden congregation arrived in New 
England. The famous Mayflower Compact was written in Province- 
town harbor, and the Pilgrims settled in Plymouth where the 
Church was established under the leadership of its Elder, William 
Brewster, as John Robinson, the pastor, was unable to make 
the trip. 


It had been the hope of the Plymouth Church, as of Robinson 
himself, that he would follow with other members of the Leyden 
congregation, but he died in Leyden in 1625, never again seeing 
the congregation he had inspired by his character and tolerant 
views, as summarized in his farewell address: ‘““The Lord hath more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy word.” 


In 1629 the Church had its first settled minister as such — 
Rev. Ralph Smith, to be succeeded in turn by John Rayner and 
John Cotton, son of the famous John Cotton of Boston. During 
the 17th century, Roger Williams was associated with the Church 
before moving on to found Rhode Island, and Charles Chauncy, 
later to become President of Harvard College, was the Church 
Teacher for three years. 


As the Colony grew in the 17th century, new parishes were 
set off, each with its own church, and eventually became distinct 
towns; First Church in Duxbury in 1632, First Church in Marsh- 
field in 1632, First Church in Eastham in 1646, and First Church 
in Plympton in 1698. 


The 18th century became a time when the old ideals and 
patterns of church life were being tested by changing customs and 
changing ideas. The United States of America came into being, 
and new political and social views were exerting their influence. 
In 1744, liberal and prominent members of the Plymouth First 
Church withdrew, and formed the Third Church, located in 
Plymouth on Middle Street. The controversy was over revivalism 
and the issues of the Great Awakening. It was the first separation 
from the old Church to occur over doctrinal differences, and 
when, in 1783, the Third Church returned to the First Church, 
it brought rejoicing, so little did the heirs of a free and non-creedal 
Church relish sectarian division. The First Church in Kingston 
and the Second Church in Plymouth (at Manomet), to better meet 


the needs of those localities, were formed in 1717 and 1738, 
respectively. 


In 1801 an amicable division in the Parish developed when 
James Kendall was settled as the seventh minister. Liberal senti- 
ments had prevailed when Mr. Kendall was called by a vote of 
23 to 15 in the Church, and 253 to 15 in the Parish. The following 
year fifteen men and thirty-five women, preferring a Calvinistic 
theology to the more liberal views, petitioned to be allowed to 
withdraw from the First Church and form what was then called 
the Third Church in Plymouth, later taking the name of the Church 
of the Pilgrimage. Twenty years later that same sort of separation 
became widespread in New England, scarcely any of the oldest 
congregational churches escaping the controversy. henceforth 
New England Congregationalism embraced both Unitarian and 
Trinitarian churches. 


The First Universalist Society of Plymouth was formed on 
March 10, 1822, with thirty-three charter members, half of whom 
were descendants of Mayflower Pilgrims. They adopted a statement 
of faith that was neither Unitarian nor Trinitarian, but could be 
termed Duotarian. In 1826, the Society built one of Plymouth’s 
finest architectural structures on Carver Street, at the top of Cole’s 
Hill. Between 1824 and 1934, when services were discontinued, 
the Church was served by twenty-one pastors. 


Rev. Russell Tomlinson, who served the longest pastorate, 
from 1839 to 1867, instituted the first Sunday School picnic in the 
United States. As the children marched to music to what is now 
Morton Park, someone exclaimed, “Look! Look! Reverend 
Tomlinson is leading his little children straight to hell,” and 
Calvinistic pietists hustled their children into their homes and 
closed the blinds that they might not gaze on such frivolity. Within 
a few years, however, this had become an annual event which 


attracted large crowds, including special trains and excursion boats 
from Boston. 


Membership declined after 1900, and services were discon- 
tinued in 1934, most members transferring to the First Parish. 
Records and assets were formally transferred in 1965, four years 
after the formal consolidation of the national bodies of Unitarians 
and Universalists. 


Universalist Church on Carver Street — 1826 


MEETING HOUSES 


Fort and Meeting House — 1622 


The Fort, which the Pilgrims had built on what is now Burial 
Hill, at the head of Town Square and just in back of the present 
Church, was used as the First Meeting House. It, and its use, were 
well described by Isaak De Rasieres, who visited the Colony in 1627. 
We quote: 


‘Upon the hill they have a large square house with a flat roof 
made of thick sawn planks set on oak beams, upon which 
they have six cannons which shoot iron balls of four and 
five pounds, commanding the surrounding country. The 
lower part they use for a church, where they preach on 
Sundays and the usual holidays. They assemble by beat of 
drum, each with his musket or firelock, in front of the 
captain’s door; they have their cloaks on, and place them- 
selves in order of three abreast, and are led by a seargent 
without beat of drum. Behind comes the Governor, in a 
long robe; beside him on the right hand comes the preacher 
with his cloak on, and on the left hand the captain with his 
side arms and cloak on, and with a small cane in his hand — 
and so they march in good order, and each sets his arms 
down near him. Thus they are constantly on their guard 
night and day.” 


A Meeting House, built for the purpose, was erected on the 
north side of Town Square in 1637 or 1648. Unfortunately, no 
picture of it, nor any detail of its construction, is presently avail- 
able, nor is there definite proof of either date, both of which are 
used by historians. It seems safe to say that it must have been a 
simple structure. 


In 1683 a new Meeting House was built at the head of 
Town Square, where the present Church stands. It is recorded 
that the old one was “falling to pieces through neglect and decay, 
and it was decided to build a new one, larger and handsomer than 
the last.” 


The next Meeting House was erected in 1744 on the same 
spot. “The building was quickly reared, and the opening service 
was conducted by the pastor, with great rejoicing.” 


Meeting House — 1683 
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Meeting House — 1744 


“In April 1831 the last religious service was held in the old 
meeting house ... It was decided to take the edifice down, and 
to build another, larger and more in keeping with the improved 
taste and broader outlook of the times.” 


In 1892 “the church was very much in need of repairs, and 
the sum of $2500 was raised for that purpose, and the work begun 
in September. When it was nearly finished . . . the fine old building 
took fire, and was burned to the ground .. . From its tower the old 
Paul Revere bell had daily recorded the flying hours . . . When the 
first shock of surprise and sorrow had passed, the congregation 
quickly determined that a new edifice should soon be reared, to 
perpetuate Pilgrim History . . . In the meantime, the churches of 
different denominations — Universalist, Baptist, Congregationalist, 
Methodist — kindly offered the temporary use of their edifices, 
to the homeless parish...” 


In 1896, the corner stone of the present building was laid. 
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It seems appropriate to quote parts of the impressive cere- 
mony. The Honorable Arthur Lord, Chairman of the Parish 
Committee and President of the Pilgrim Society, opened the 
proceedings with an address in which he said: 


“On this hillside, rich in memories, associations and history, 
we meet today, to lay the corner stone of the First Church 
in Plymouth and the first church in America. Behind us 
rises the hill, where rest in peace the dead of by-gone 
generations; before us stretches the first street of the Pilgrims, 
once bordered by their simple dwellings, once echoing to 
the tread of their weary feet; and beyond lies the sea, now 
sparkling in the sunlight of June, but whose dark waters in 
that stormy December reflected the white sail of the May- 
flower. All around us is historic ground. It witnessed the 
beginnings of a great people. It was the cradle of a mighty 
nation; the rude yet tender home of civil and religious liberty, 
which, elsewhere seemed but a scholar’s idle dream. The 
inestimable privilege of such environment comes not alone. 
By its side, there ever stands the graver forms of duty and 
responsibility, and sometimes in silent train, there comes in 
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the lifetime of a generation, the great opportunity, not bidden 
perchance, but ever welcomed . . . To this generation, came 
the duty and the opportunity to erect upon the ruins of the 
old church, a memorial, simple, yet enduring, to the religious 
life of its founders . . . Of such a memorial we lay the 
corner-stone. Long may it stand, to impress upon the minds 
and hearts of the generations yet unborn, the lesson of the 
lives and faith of its Pilgrim founders... ” 


Zee 


Meeting House —1899 ms 

The first service in the new Kendall Hall, the lower floor of 
the Church building, was held on April 25, 1897, and Sunday 
services continued to be held there until the dedication of the 
Church on Thursday, December 21, 1899. 


Much could be said about the building and its contents. There 
are the beautiful stained glass windows depicting the Signing of 
the Compact in the Mayflower, and the figures of Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberty, and of the Embarcation from Delftshaven, Holland. 
The main doorway, arches, and towers were inspired by Norman 
Period churches of Middle England, particularly St. Helena’s in 
Austerfield where Governor Bradford was baptized. 
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Something should be said about the Paul Revere bell. This 
was, and is, a Town bell, and it is operated by the Town. It 
originally was used to mark certain times of day—7 A.M., noon, 
6 P.M. in the summer and 5 P.M. in the winter, and at 9 P.M., the 
latter sometimes called a curfew. It also served as an alarm-warning. 
When the old meeting house burned in 1892, the bell, cast by 
Paul Revere, fell with the tower and was broken. But at a Town 
meeting in 1893, the Town voted to “have the Town bell recast 
and to make arrangements to have it hung in the new Unitarian 
Church,” where it continues to be rung by the Town sexton. 


THE PARISH HOUSE 
and BREWSTER CHAPEL 


More recently, beginning in 1962, it became possible, by way 
of the Town Redevelopment Authority, to secure land near the 
Church for a Parish House and a Chapel. There has resulted a 
suitable Parish Office, facilities for the Sunday School, and a 
Chapel. Both of these buildings are old style, the Parish House 
dating from 1840, and the Chapel from 1852. They fill a great need. 
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Ministers of the First Church 


At Scrooby 
1606—1608 Richard Clyfton and John Robinson 


At Amsterdam 
1608—1609 Richard Clyfton and John Robinson 


At Leyden 
1609—1620 John Robinson 


At Plymouth 


1620—1629 No minister, Elder William Brewster being 
the spiritual leader 


1629 Ralph Smith 

1636 John Raynor 

1667 John Cotton 

1699 Ephraim Little 

1724 Nathaniel Leonard 
1760 Chandler Robbins 
1800 James Kendall 

1859 Edward H. Hall 
1869 Frederick N. Knapp 
1878 Edward Q. S. Osgood 
1888 Charles P. Lombard 
1901 John Cuckson 

1910 Melvin Brandow 
1911 Arthur B. Whitney 
L922 Alfred R. Hussey 
1939 Floyd J. Taylor 
1946 George N. Marshall 
1952 Charles C. Forman 
1965 Gerald R. Krick 
1971 Horace L. Bachelder 
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